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like way hinted at the duty of inviting those powers 
which were not represented at the Conference of 
1899 to send delegates to the proposed new one. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that his wish in this respect 
may be carried out, for there is no just ground for 
excluding the states of an entire continent from an 
international gathering called in the interests of the 
whole human race. 



Editorial Notes. 

The hearing on the Japanese House Tax 

HoaseTax'c.se. CaSe > which Was referred to the Hague 

Court nearly two years ago, was begun at 
The Hague on the 21st of November. The men chosen 
from the Court to adjudicate the controversy are Count 
Motono, the Japanese Minister to France, Professor 
Louis Renault of the University of Paris, and Mr. Gram, 
former Minister of State in Norway. Mr. Gram was 
chosen president of the tribunal and has the deciding 
vote. This tribunal differs from that which settled the 
Pious Fund Case in having three instead of five mem- 
bers. The Venezuela tribunal also had only three mem- 
bers, the Hague treaty leaving it open to the litigants to 
choose if they wish any other number of judges than the 
five specified in the Convention. This case is the third 
with which the Court has been called upon to deal since 
its creation. The point in dispute is whether the Jap- 
anese authorities have the right under international law 
to tax improvements on land held by foreigners under 
perpetual lease. At least that is the contention from the 
European point of view. We understand that the Jap- 
anese claim is that the land has actually been conveyed 
to the foreign holders and is thus subject to taxation, 
the same as any other real estate. The case is an inter- 
esting one, and the decision will have a far-reaching effect 
in international relations. The three opponents of Japan 
in the suit are Great Britain, France and Germany. 



The Sunday before Christmas, which has 
Peace Sunday. now k ecome a fairly well recognized peace 

day throughout the Christian world, falls this year on 
the 18th of December. As Christmas day falls on Sun- 
day, and that is an occasion which naturally suggests 
thoughts of peace and goodwill, many ministers will 
probably prefer to make that their peace day. The day 
this year ought to be most impressive. A great war is 
going on in the Far East, whose daily deeds are, in 
themselves and in the spirit which causes them, the 
exact opposite of everything for which Christianity 
stands. What a call to every minister of Jesus Christ to 
declare faithfully and without compromise the whole 
truth on this subject of the great Evangel of love and 
goodwill which he is consecrated to proclaim. The 
same minister who portrays with broken heart the de- 



plorable effects of the system of greed, hate and envy, 
as they are daily brought to us over the cables from 
Port Arthur and Moukden, will find abundant cause for 
gratitude, and even jubilation in the extraordinary de- 
velopment of both the spirit and the institutions of 
peace in nearly the whole of our Western Christian 
world. The signing within the past year of twenty 
treaties of arbitration, stipulating reference of important 
classes of disputes to the International Court of Arbitra- 
tion by no less than a dozen of the leading powers of 
the world, is an event inspiring enough, in its promise of 
blessing to the world, to make even the most skeptical 
believe that war is doomed, and the era of peace is 
already upon us. Peace is and always has been a great 
word. It is greater this year than ever before, and its 
great sound ought this Christmas time to be sent abroad 
over all lands with a note of jubilation that will almost 
make the angels of the nativity sing their song again for 
very gladness. 



We publish side by side in this issue the 
Arbitration letter of Andrew Carnegie to the Boston 
Peace Congress and that of ex- Ambassador 
Andrew D. White to Hon. Oscar S. Strauss at the time 
of the holding of the peace meetings in New York City 
the next week. Though the two writers are, as is well 
known, equally devoted to the establishment of peace in 
the earth, they take entirely opposite views of the 
subject on which they write. Mr. Carnegie advocates, 
as the next step in the establishment of peace, a combi- 
nation of four great powers, the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany and Italy, with the support of such 
small states as might be induced to join the group, to 
compel to keep the peace any nation that might attempt 
to go to war. He thinks that by this process war might 
be banished from the earth at one stroke. Mr. White, 
on the contrary, holds that any form of compulsory 
peace is, in the present state of the nations, impossible. 
The attempt would be fraught with great mischief. It 
would result in more bloody wars than those we are 
trying to get rid of. This view, which Mr. White 
develops at considerable length, seems to us to be the 
sound one. However desirable the speedy establishment 
of perpetual peace may be, any forcible short cut to it is 
impracticable. It must be sought in its own way and by 
its own means, even if these seem at times exasperatingly 
slow. A combination, such as Mr. Carnegie suggests, 
would almost inevitably provoke a counter combination 
which the first group would not find it altogether easy 
to force to do its will. The step would likewise almost 
surely result in high-handedness and aggression such as 
came from the Holy Alliance. At some later time when 
the nations have actually begun to federate themselves 
into some sort of a world state and the present great 
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armies and navies are disbanded and in their place a 
world-police force is established, it may be possible to 
have compulsory peace, if there should then be any 
need of compulsion ; but at the present time, when exhi- 
bitions of force are made with so much relish, the ex- 
periment would be a very dangerous and expensive one. 



At the close of the Pastoral Letter issued 

p«to B ra| h |Lrtter bv the bisho P 8 at the end of the National 

Episcopal Convention held in Boston in 

October occurs this interesting and significant passage. 

The letter goes to some six thousand Episcopal pastors : 

" It would be impossible to conclude this letter without 
recognizing a coincidence in our assembling in the city 
of Boston when there was sitting elsewhere in the same 
city the International Peace Congress. There are those 
among us who can remember when peace societies were 
left mainly to the advocacy of our brethren of the 
Society of Friends, and when many of us regarded their 
annual assemblages with good-natured contempt. Noth- 
ing is more inspiring in the whole history of our com- 
mon Christianity than the tremendous revulsion of feel- 
ing which, in this regard, has come to pass. 

" The creation of the Hague Tribunal and the recog- 
nition of international courts of arbitration by some of 
the foremost empires of Europe have indicated the 
recognition of an altered sentiment in regard to the 
arbitrament of war, of the most profound significance. 
Late and slowly the civilized world surrenders those 
notes of barbarism which it has inherited from pagan 
times. Late and slowly it seems to dawn upon the 
minds of statesmen and scholars alike that the argument 
of brute force is but a brute's argument after all. But 
all the while, from its first dawn in the cradle of Bethle- 
hem, when to the shepherds on Judean hillsides the 
angels sang, "Glory to God, and peace, goodwill to 
men ! " down and on, through all the blood-stained ages 
that have followed, there has run the thread of a divine 
purpose, beating down the barriers that divide man from 
man and race from race, and hastening the time when 
the Fatherhood of God shall mean no less the brother- 
hood of all his children." 



Writing in London Truth of the man- 
Baneful ner in which certain English journals tried 
to drive the government into war over the 
Dogger Bank affair, Mr. Labouchere says : 

If the object of all this was not to defeat any pacific 
desire our government might have and persuade the Rus- 
sians that we meant to force a quarrel on them, no better 
means of gaining those ends could have been adopted. 
Suppose the end had been gained, what would have been 
the state of things in two or three years ? During that 
time we and the Russians would have been diligently 
employed in killing each other. We should have spent 
in this work many millions and lost many lives. Our 
trade and commerce would have greatly suffered, and 
our competitors would have used the opportunity of our 
energies being directed to war to supplant us wherever 
they could. Taxes would have increased, incomes would 



have decreased. We should not have occupied any Rus- 
sian territory, and we should have had to fight hard in de- 
fense of our territory in India. Japan would have estab- 
lished herself firmly in Manchuria, but this would in no 
way have benefited us. By the end of the three years the 
original cause of the war would have been forgotten, and 
we should each have been beginning to consider for what 
we were fighting. Then we should have made peace on 
the status quo ante. One or two fire-eating journals 
profess to regret that all this has been avoided. How 
any sane Englishman could take that view passes my 
understanding, except that our jingoist " we's," our stay- 
at-home warriors and our Maftickers seem to be under 
the impression that war is a blessing and peace an evil 
from which we should always endeavor to escape. We 
are all for arbitration in theory ; I am also for it in prac- 
tice. I honor the Czar for having called together the 
Hague Conference, as it was an honest endeavor to re- 
duce the risk of civilized nations going to war. Most 
heartily do I congratulate him upon having appealed to 
the Hague Tribunal in this particular case. It establishes 
an excellent precedent and one which I firmly believe 
will render wars less likely in the future. Spread-eagle- 
ism, as it is called in America, chauvinism, as it is called 
in France, imperialism, as it is called in England, will 
exist, for all countries have their Boabdils and their Tap- 
pertits, and occasionally they will temporarily gain the 
upper hand. But as democracy advances and the 
workers acquire more influence in their respective coun- 
tries, so will the danger of any country being dragged 
into war by these baneful braggarts diminish. 



An interesting debate took place at the 
Military Dun meet i ng f tne Massachusetts Teachers' 

In Schools. " 

Association, Secondary Section, at Sim- 
mons College, Boston, on the 25th of November. Mr. 
John F. Casey, master of the English High School of 
Boston, defended the drill, on the ground that it was 
good physical exercise, aided in discipline, developed 
patriotism, and that the boys liked it. Mr. Russell of 
the Lynn Classical High School replied that gymnastics 
were much better for physical development, that for 
discipline the drill was superfluous, and that the trickery 
resorted to by the youthful officers to get and hold their 
positions was very detrimental. Therefore the drill was 
being gradually discarded. Mr. Adams of Newton 
agreed with Mr. Russell, and declared that the interest 
which certain boys took in the drill was not due to 
patriotism, but to vainglory. If the boys were allowed 
to choose, he said, three-fourths of them would take 
gymnastics. Mr. Orr of Springfield considered the 
drills physically detrimental, and believed that the boys 
generally joined the companies " for what they could 
get out of them." A number of other speakers joined 
in the debate, and nearly all of them objected to the 
drill on the ground that it interfered with school disci- 
pline. Mr. Casey, answering the objection that the 
drill tended to produce the military spirit, said he 
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thought this was in its favor. " He had never heard of 
any of the recent strike troubles being put down by 
Quakers." He evidently considered that argument a 
"sticker." If he had looked up the history of labor 
troubles, he would have found that Quakers have kept 
strikes from occurring, which is even better than putting 
them down. He would have found that one eminent 
Quaker in England, who has never had any military drill, 
has settled, single and alone, more than eighty labor dis- 
putes. The teachers will finally settle the question of 
military drill in the schools in the light way. They are, 
with exceptions, a sensible lot of men and women, cap- 
able of taking large and healthy and progressive views 
of life and character. 



The Bishop of Hereford, whose presence 
and Nations an< ^ utterances at the Boston Peace Con- 
gress were so much enjoyed, has, since his 
return home, given an address before the Hereford Dio- 
cesan Conference on his impressions of America. The 
thing in American church life which most impressed him 
as strikingly in contrast with the condition prevailing in 
England was the friendly relations and the spirit of co- 
operation which he found between the Episcopal and 
other church organizations. Speaking of the number of 
people of pure English descent whom he found in Bos- 
ton, he expressed the hope that the English people on his 
side of the water would always bear in mind this bond 
of blood relationship, of common ancestry and common 
sources of inspiration and, he hoped also, of common 
national aims and purposes. " It should prove," he said, 
"an indissoluble bond of peace and amity with these 
our kinsfolk beyond the seas. For, indeed, a due recog- 
nition of such facts and such relationships can hardly 
fail to draw Great Britain and the United States closer 
together in sentiment, in policy and influence, in prac- 
tical and powerful alliance, so as to help forward the 
cause of peaceful progress among all Christian nations, 
and so stem the tide of continental and commercial mili- 
tarism which threatens to overflow both us and them, 
and to rid us of the burdens which it is laying upon us." 
That is admirably said. And if the Bishop had pene- 
trated further into our country and discovered how 
extensively we are becoming related by blood to every 
people under the sun, he would have seen a cheering 
vision of a much wider and deeper alliance and influence 
making for the overthrow of international animosity and 
the destruction of a growing world-militarism, than he 
saw along the single line of Anglo-American relationship. 
We Americans are justly proud of our English kinship, 
but we are prouder still of our kinship with all the races 
and nations. 



Mr. Frederic Passy some time ago ad- 
Bai P iMn.. e " fr ° m dossed a letter to the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. DelcassS, in regard to 
the expiration of the agreement reached at the Hague 
Conference prohibiting the dropping of explosives from 
balloons during war. Mr. Delcasse has replied as follows : 

Mr. Frederic Passy, Member of the Institute : 

" In a letter dated June 27 last, you were so kind as 
to call my attention to the desirability of a renewal of 
the agreement concluded for five years, in accordance 
with a recommendation of the Hague Conference, among 
the different nations represented at the Conference, for 
the prevention of the throwing from balloons of explosive 
projectiles, and other analogous proceedings, the term of 
this convention being, as you suppose, about to expire 
this month. 

" Of the three declarations signed at The Hague the 
29th of July, 1899, for the prohibition of the use of cer- 
tain instruments of war, that which relates to the em- 
ployment of balloons for throwing projectiles and 
explosives is, in fact, to continue but five years. But it 
is to be noted that this declaration does not expressly 
mention the point of departure of the period for which 
the agreement was made by the signatory powers. 
When an agreement is made for a certain period, this 
period can only be considered as beginning at the moment 
when the agreement has been definitely concluded. 
Now the agreement in question became such only when 
the declaration was ratified. This did not take place till 
in November, 1900. The agreement, therefore, will still 
remain in force for more than a year." 



The Rev. W. J, Dawson, of London, 

Fl| r s°e 8 patrioti.m. in a recent sermon in Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, said : 

"I would venture to ask you here, this morning, 
whether there is any valid reason why there should not 
be a United States of Europe and America, of America 
and Europe — we will put America first, if you like. 
Is there any reason why there should not be a United 
States of America and Europe — English, American, 
French, German, Australian, Italian, Spanish, Russian — 
all of one blood ? They follow a common learning, share 
common institutions ; they have a common faith, yet 
they are divided, are suspicious of each other and bitterly 
hostile. And why? Because the arrogance of a false 
patriotism is constantly fomenting strife and misunder- 
standing. 

" This false patriotism does something more and some- 
thing worse ; it provokes wars. It is the very essence 
of false patriotism to ridicule and defame other nations, 
to gibe and jeer at their organizations, to underrate 
their abilities, to expose their vices and to flaunt our own 
superiority. ' We are the people ; there is none beside.' 
And so we make our perpetual gibe at other nations, 
and the result is uncounted millions wasted on warlike 
preparations and rings of forts upon the frontiers and 
standing armies and financial extravagance followed by 
national poverty and a growing spirit of distrust and 
hatred, which at any time may break forth in the red 
flower of war. We are all apt to forget the bystander 
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in these international rivalries, to think of other people 
as inferior, to talk of their defects and to forget their 
virtues. And it is that temper which has been at the 
root of every great war that has stained the earth with 
blood." 



Brevities. 

. . . The signing of a treaty of arbitration between 
Great Britain and Portugal was announced by King 
Edward at the state banquet at Windsor Castle on No- 
vember 16. The treaty, which is identical with the 
Anglo-French treaty of October 14, 1903, was given to 
the public on November 19. 

... On the first day of November, at the State De- 
partment at Washington, Secretary Hay and the French 
Ambassador, Mr. Jusserand signed a treaty of arbitration 
between the United States and France. Though the 
text of the agreement has not yet been made public, it 
is said to be substantially the same as that of the Anglo- 
French treaty of October last. 

... On November 21, at the State Department at 
Washington, Secretary Hay and Mr. Probst, the Swiss 
charge d'affaires, signed an arbitration treaty on behalf 
of the United States and Switzerland. It follows the 
lines of the Franco- American treaty. 

. . The third of the arbitration treaties which the 
United States government has been negotiating with 
European countries, that with Germany, was signed by 
Secretary Hay and the German Ambassador, Baron von 
Sternberg, on the 22d of November. 

... On the 23d of November a fourth treaty of arbi- 
tration was added to those mentioned above, namely one 
between the United States and Portugal, signed by Sec- 
retary Hay and Viscount de Altre. The treaty is re- 
ported to be identical in terms with the others which 
Mr. Hay has signed. 

. . . Peru and Brazil have signed a treaty for the 
adjustment by arbitration of the claims growing out of 
the settlement of the Acre Boundary dispute. 

... A dispatch from Berne, November 25, said that 
Switzerland had already signed treaties of arbitration 
with the United States, Great Britain and Italy, and 
was about to sign one with Sweden and Norway. 

... A dispatch from St. Petersburg, November 28, 
stated that the Russian government had accepted the in- 
vitation of the United States to conclude an arbitration 
treaty on the lines of the American-French treaty. The 
American proposal was in the form of a note from Sec- 
retary Hay, which was presented personally to Foreign 
Secretary Lamsdorff by Mr. Eddy, the American Charge 
d 'Affaires. Mr. Lamsdorff accepted in principle the 
text of the treaty, to which his government would pro- 
pose slight modifications. This is Russia's first acquies- 
cence to an arbitration treaty with a foreign power. 

. . . The Franco- Venezuelan Commission to adjust the 
French claims against Venezuela will sit in the United 
States, and possibly at Northfield, Mass. The sittings 
will probably begin in about a month, and the issues to 
be tried cover over eight millions of dollars. 



. . . Dr. Thomas Barclay, ex-president of the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, well known for his 
earnest labors in bringing about the conclusion of the 
Anglo-French arbitration treaty and in the general 
amelioration of Anglo-French relations, has been knighted 
by King Edward for these eminent services. It will be 
remembered that more than a year ago the French gov- 
ernment made Frederic Passy, the eminent French 
apostle of peace. Commander of the Legion of Honor, 
in recognition of his distinguished services. 

. . . The Chilean government has recently signed con- 
tracts for the construction of a railroad through the 
Andes mountains which will bind that country to the 
Argentine Republic by direct railway communication. 
The contracts amount to six and three-quarter millions 
of dollars. That sounds like a big sum for a short piece 
of railway. But it only equals four days cost of the war 
now going on between Japan and Russia. 

. . . The North Sea treaty for the submission of the 
Dogger Bank affair to an international commission of 
inquiry was signed at St. Petersburg on November 25 by 
Mr. Lamsdorff, the Russian Foreign Minister and Mr. 
Hardinge, the British Ambassador. 

. . . For the erection of the Palace of Peace, for which 
Andrew Carnegie has given the funds, the Netherlands 
government has purchased a plot of ground adjoining 
the wood lying between The Hague and Schevening, 
and the work begins at once. 

. . . Press of matter in our last issue caused us to omit 
mention of an important meeting in the interests of 
international arbitration held in Mechanics' Hall, Boston, 
on the 20th of October. It was in connection with the 
Fair of the United Commercial Travelers of America. 
The peace meeting had been organized at the suggestion 
of Miss Elizabeth Foster of Boston. The meeting was 
presided over by Hon. Henry L. Higginson, and the 
speakers were Hon. John D. Long, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale and Mr. Elwyn G. Preston, Secretary of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 



The News of War. 

BY MARY L. CUMMINS. 

Thirty thousand men swept away — 
Thus comes the dirge from afar, 

Thirty thousand on one dread day — 
This is the news of war. 

Thirty thousand desolate homes, 
With women and babes who weep, 

Weep for the thirty thousand souls, 
Gone to their long, long sleep. 

Gone ? Cut down without time for thought 
Of the God whom they have to face, 

With never a friendly hand to mark 
Their lonely resting place. 

Land is dear bought with the price of blood, 

And the breaking of human hearts, 
And heavy, indeed, the price we pay 

To heal a nation's smarts. 



